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Guests and all they came, bringing with them a provisional
hamper of food, which was returned unopened, and half a
dozen bottles of excellent wine, which was consumed at dinner.
Everyone served himself and sat on the ground, and some,
probably for the first time in their lives, discovered truth and
usefulness in the old saying that fingers were made before forks.
For dinner we had goose-tongue salad with a pungent sauce,
roast leg of venison, hot skillet-baked bread with wild strawberry
jam, fresh crab boiled in sea water and served whole. For the
boys who wanted to try their luck at camp cooking there were
tenderloin venison steaks to be grilled on long sticks over the coals.
Once under way, reserve was soon cast off and the dinner was
a great success. But when it came to tackling a whole uncracked
crab the visiting ladies flinched; it was a job wholly outside their
experience, but the president rose gallantly to the occasion.
"Now, mamma," said he to his wife, "this is one time and place
where we've no flunkeys to wait on us. We're strictly on our own.
There's some good meat in these things and we've got to get it
out ourselves. Watch me."
We sat around the camp-fire until long after midnight: until
Jixnmie had made three trips to the Chirikov and Simba for more
of what it takes to make skillet-baked bread, and until nothing
remained of the venison but bare bones and the crabs were a
heap of empty shells. A year later in Philadelphia the president
referred to that night on the beach in Murder Cove as the most
enjoyable one of his trip to Alaska.
Until recently, one outstanding characteristic of Alaskans was
their air of impermanency. Everyone gave an impression of being
there on a month-to-month, year-to-year tenure, which stretched
into decades and generations, yet remained a temporary expedient.
I knew a family who occupied one house for ten years without
unpacking their baggage. Much of this apparent instability was
probably handed down from the old gold-rush days, when settle-
ments sprang up overnight and were as quickly abandoned for
bigger and better strikes made elsewhere. To this day many old-
timers speak of the territory's largest towns as camps, though
goM-mimng is the least important of their industries.
We, too, talked confidently and at length of establishing a
borne somewhere in the States where winters were milder and
sides brighter, but witk no particular elysium in view, my wife's